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OLIVE AND "WILD OLIVE" IN AMERICA 

WITH REFERENCE TO PAUL'S FIGURE OF SPEECH IN ROM. 11:13-24. 



REV. HENRY D. PORTER, M.D., D.D. 
La Mesa, Cal. 



In the abundance of his metaphors the apostle Paul presents his 
readers with a problem when he says: "But if some of the branches 
were broken off, and thou, being a wild olive, wast grafted in among 
them, and didst become partaker with them of the root of the fatness 
of the olive tree, glory not over the branches" (Rom. n : 17 f.). The 
problem is: Has it ever been a custom to graft the "wild olive" 
upon the good olive, and, if so, with what results ? 

Professor Ramsay 1 comes to the rescue of the apostle's accuracy 
of observation and statement. His answer to the problem is made 
by explaining the "wild olive" referred to by Paul to be the oleaster, 
well known to Greek and Latin writers as a small shrub quite distinct 
from the agrielaios, the ingrafted tree of Tristram and others. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay relies on the elaborate treatise of Professor T. Fischer, 
who affirms that the oleaster in ancient times was grafted on the stock 
of the good olive, grown old and useless, for the purpose of invigor- 
ating a decadent olive tree." Professor Fischer maintains that it is 
customary to rejuvenate an olive tree which has ceased to bear fruit 
by grafting it with a shoot of the wild olive, when the tree will again 
begin to bear fruit: "The sap of the wild olive is ennobled and the 
tree again bears fruit .... The grafted shoot affects the stock 
below the graft .... The fruit that is grown on the new shoot will 
be more fleshy and richer in oil." On the other hand, Professor 
Ramsay affirms: "The wild olive properly grafted with the nobler 
shoot gives rise to the true olive .... The essential fact is in all 
cases the grafting of the young tree." He admits, further, that the 
ordinary practice is not to graft on the oleaster stock. 

It may well be questioned whether the practice has ever existed 
of grafting the wild olive upon the good olive. Such a process 

1 See the Expositor for January and February, 1905 
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was unknown to Origen, the first commentator to discuss the figura- 
tive passage in Paul's letter to the Romans. To be sure, Origen's 
testimony is discredited because "olives are not grown in Egypt." 
And yet one recalls that Origen fled to Caesarea, was persuaded while 
there to be ordained a presbyter by Palestinian bishops, and taught 
in their schools for some years. Why should he not have known the 
habits of olive culture in Palestine ? 

But even if the practice of grafting the wild olive shoot upon a good 
olive tree had been common, we should still ask: What good result 
would come? Would it not be much more " contrary to nature?" 
The principle of grafting depends much upon the vigor of the root : 
"Thou bearest not the root but the root thee." The natural and 
inevitable result is the vigorous growth of the new shoot, the new, 
good olive shoot bearing good fruit. Again, it is not necessary that 
every good olive should be grafted, as olive culture in America 
shows. 

The Pacific coast of California has become a great grower of the 
olive, producing both the fruit and the oil. A brief survey of its cul- 
ture may supply some of the details which Professor Ramsay desires. 
Large areas of land have been planted to this tree, with soil and 
climate perfectly adapted. The published "Report of the State 
Board of Horticulture on the California Olive Industry" tells us that 
in 1897 there were growing two and a half million of olive trees. 
These will produce four hundred thousand barrels — fifty gallons each 
— of pickled and dried olives, and one million cases of oil. 

The origin of the olive in California is of special interest. The 
Franciscan fathers of San Bias, Mexico, sent an expedition in 1769 
to take charge of the Jesuit mission. Jose de Galvez, "visitor- 
general" and secular head, made arrangement for supplies, among 
which were flower, vegetable, and fruit seeds. The first seeds of the 
olive are said to have been planted at "Old Mission/ ' in the valley 
just north of San Diego. The fathers built new missions and planted 
at once "cuttings" from the San Diego trees. In this way the 
foundation of a gigantic industry was laid, and the stock furnished 
for many groves. For nearly a hundred years the only variety was 
the "Mission olive," and the larger number of the original trees were 
grown from seed. Recently the eight-year-old son of my neighbor 
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found a seedling in the grass; the early trees may have been of such 
origin, which would account for the variability of different types of 
"Mission olive.' ' Within recent years olive-growers have imported 
olive trees from many lands. Almost every variety known to the 
Old World has been tried. There are said to be at least a hundred 
varieties, with different names, in process of experimental culture. 
The "Mission olive," however, maintains its supremacy. 

The fruit-bearing olive of California is divided into classes, as 
follows: (i) The wild olive — dwarf trees, valuable for stock; fruit of 
varying size with very little flesh. (2) The semi- wild olive— medium 
trees. The first olive trees imported to the state of California in 
1872 were from "St. Chamas," France, with the name Picholine. 
On the voyage the tops were frozen below the grafts. Most of them 
grew shoots, and were widely distributed under the impression that 
they were the genuine Picholine. These produced a small berry 
having the character of the wild species. This is now known as 
"Redding's Picholine.' ' The tree is of small dimension, and the fruit 
small and of a low grade of oil. It is well suited for budding and 
grafting. (3) The cultivated varieties, either developed from large 
or small "cuttings" which retain the original character of the 
parent tree, or by grafting. 

The methods of propagating will have for us chief interest. 
Briefly, these methods are: (1) From seed; variable, often returning 
to type. 2 (2) From large "cuttings," taken from mature trees in 
lengths of twelve inches or more, and at least an inch in diameter. 
(3) From small "cuttings," taken from small trees, and cut at each 
end. (4) From tips, extreme ends of branches. (5) From suckers, 
germinating from between roots, from the trunk itself, or from large 
roots exposed to sunshine. (6) By layering — old stock cut off to 
produce numerous shoots, which are bent over and intrenched. 
(7) From sprouts, gouged out from the sides of old trees. 

The olive is grafted and budded for the following purposes: (1) 

2 The vigorous seedlings are usually grafted in the third year and become fruit- 
bearers in the eighth year, earlier than the twenty-year growth of Ramsay. Trees 
from seed grow more symmetrically, producing healthy and robust trees. "Cuttings," 
when taken from the nursery, planted in the orchard, and properly cared for, 
should pay all expenses in the third year, though only large cuttings from vigorous 
trees. 
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To multiply varieties in selected trees. (2) To ennoble the wild 
or semi- wild stock. 3 (3) To excite development of branches, blos- 
soms, and fruit on parts of plant lacking them; new grafts grow 
vigorously. (4) To reinvigorate feeble trees, by grafting with others 
more fertile or hardy; grafting modifies the stature of the tree, and 
the size and flavor of the fruit. 

In reply to a query as to PauPs figure of the wild olive, a horti- 
cultural expert writes: "The wild olive of Paul's time was no doubt 
the 'Picholine,' so much used for grafting to superior kinds.". The 
"Picholine" is the one referred to above, the "Redding Picholine," 
which is semi-wild. Of course, this is a wholly different tree from 
the oleaster {kotinos) which Professor Ramsay thinks was in the 
apostle's mind. 

Methods of. grafting in China and Japan are also suggestive. 
Green olives are in the market at Tientsin, brought from the south for 
pickling. 4 The Chinese have broadened out the process of grafting, 
using it in many ways, e. g., in reforestation, through trenching, and 
in grafting upon willow, aspen, and wild fruit stock. A favorite 
stock is the choke pear, whose wood is chiefly used for the xylograph 
block-printing. The method of grafting in China is to cut off the 
tree close to the ground, inserting the grafts, and protecting them by 
careful banking of earth above. These grow with great vigor several 
feet each year, and produce good pears the third or fourth year. At 
Chefoo, grafts of pear were made on willow or aspen, producing a 
mammoth fruit, but of coarse wooden fiber. The same is true of the 
quince, which the Chinese call "wooden fruit," and used only for 
ornament and fragrance until occidental ladies showed them a delicate 
jelly made from the same. Most interesting, as illustrating the 
"natural use," is the graft upon the artemesia — a vigorous annual 
of rapid growth. Upon the well-developed stem the chrysanthemum 
is grafted or budded. The growth is vigorous and the flowers are 

3 "A noble scion on the oleaster produces the true olive," Professor Ramsay 
says very truly. "Where cultivation is long settled and tended from the beginning, 
the young stock is noble." I take it that he intends to assure us that "cuttings" from 
the good olive produce only good olives, which is true. This is not true of seed- 
lings, which easily revert to wild types. 

4 Called " false olives " by Dr. Williams. 
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resplendent. Roses also of great variety are grafted in like manner 
upon strong stock to enhance the grace and beauty of the flower. 

It would seem to be against nature to expect the graft to accom- 
plish the invigoration of the root rather than the improvement of the 
flower or the fruit. Did not the apostle expect a like result in the 
Christian life, a Christian engrafting upon the strong wild life of 
the world? Did he not expect a moral effect upon the Jewish 
brethren, produced by the stimulus of the moral beauty of Christian 
Greek and Roman ? 
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